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band, and would not listen to the argument, that had one been killed 
she would have suffered from the same disease notwithstanding. 

" The murdered child is buried near the doorway, it is said, for the 
sake of the survivor. It is supposed that the surviving infant will 
miss the companion to which it has been so long accustomed during 
intra-uterine life, and a soothing influence is thought to issue from 
the grave. When the child cries it is supposed to be crying and 
pining for its companion, and is taken to the grave, and carried 
backwards and forwards over it till it is quiet. It is also daily washed 
on the grave. This is why the grave is made so near the hut, as it 
would be inconvenient to go to the usual distance of graves, every 
time the child cries, to get it quieted by the influence of its fellow. 

" The aloe is regarded in some way as the living representative of 
the dead infant ; its spirit or shade is supposed to be in it, or to be 
hovering about it. When it is planted, its spines are carefully cut 
away that the survivor may play about it, and drag himself up lay it, 
and make himself strong, as he woidd have done with his fellow-twin 
had he been permitted to live. 

" A more strange, far-fetched, and inconsistent superstition can 
scarcely be conceived. You will see that scarcity of food, the difiiculty 
of noiu'ishing two children, the drag which suckling two infants 
would be on the mother's health, are questions which do not suggest 
themselves. But simply an imaginaiy influence, which it is feared 
will produce ill luck or death. The mother of the twins has little to 
do with the murder ; it is done for her by the crones of the village. 
But she is aware of it and accessory, and not merely resigned to it. 

" If a child is born during famine, it is sometimes killed in the 
same way by placing a clod of earth in its mouth. In this instance 
the child is sacrificed with the express view of saving the mother, and 
preventing her strength from being exhausted by suckling, when her 
own system is depressed by want. Of course these customs no longer 
exist where the British Government exerts its influence. 

" There is a similar superstition as regards inheritance. If the 
father dies, leaving niimerous lai'ge oxen, it is supposed necessary that 
the son should slaughter them, if not, it is feared they will cause his 
death. " I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

" Heney Calloway, M.D., L.C.P.L. 

" You will find allusion to similar superstitions in Tyler's History 
of Mankind, p. 117, etc., and p. 292, etc. 

" To Alfred Higgins, Esq." 

A Neio Eeading of Shell Mounds and Graves in Caithness. By John 
Clbghoen, Wick. 

It is with great reluctance I venture to question before the Anthropo- 
logical Society of London the conclusions arrived at by Mr. Laing on 
the graves and shell mounds at Keiss ; because I believe that any opinion 
which he may give on any subject, no matter what that subject may be, 
must be received with a deference that would not be conceded to one 
less eminent. As I can look for no such complacency, you need not 
wonder I have hesitated to bring before you views wholly at variance 
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with all he has taught ; but, from what I have seen of your President, 
I am sure, if you be like him, the facts and deductions I propose to lay 
before you shall have justice done them. 

We in Caithness are much obliged to Mr. Laing for having examined 
the graves and the shell -mounds, and for having given us so very 
distinct and graphic an account of them. The mounds especially were 
a mystery to us all, and turning them over has made us wiser, and set 
us free to work in other fields. Many thanks to Mr. Laing. What 
we find fault with in him is, he has neither read aright the gi'aves nor 
the shell-mounds, and that the conclusions he has arrived at are wholly 
erroneous. In venturing to give you a new reading of the graves, and 
shell-mounds I beg to say that I do not come new to the subject. The 
antiquities and the geology of the county have for many years had my 
attention, and I think it was I who suggested to Mr. Laing the jjro- 
priety of his examining the churchyard mound — a hint that has brought 
him, if not all his fame as an antiquary, siirely not a little. Permit 
me then to give my reading of the shell-mounds and graves at Keiss. 
Some years ago the late Dr. Hamel of Russia, he of Mont Blanc 
notoriety, when here, called my attention to the fact that on our rocks 
above high watermark there are the pittings of limpets, indicating that 
the sea is now receding, or the land rising, and similar indications were 
observed, he said, all round the coast. Since then I have never lost 
sight of that great fact, and I have found it to be a key that explained 
phenomena, which without it wotild have remained a mystery. I 
believe, with Hutton, that "the economy of nature has been uniform," 
that this recession of the sea has been going on in our latitudes in past 
time as it is now going on ; and that the rate of this recession has 
been ascertained. When Mr. Ehind was engaged about Kettleburn, 
I then gave an account of what he was doing, and ventured to pre- 
dicate that no Pict's house would be found at a less elevation than sixty 
feet above high water mark ; I did so, because I had learned that the 
ascertained rate of recession in the Baltic is forty inches in the century. 
I and some friends hajjpened to be on Noss Head when Mr. Laing was 
working in his harbour mound, and turning our glasses in that direc- 
tion we had our attention called to the party at work, and, on my 
asking what they were about, 1 was told the party were opening a 
Pict's house ; from that moment I lost all faith in Mr. Laing as a safe 
antiquarian guide. If Mr. Laing has found a Pict's house there, said 
I, then the limpet marking's on the rocks are incorrect, or Hutton no 
geologist. Notwithstanding all Mr. Laing has told jom, my faith in 
the markings is as strong as ever, and so is my veneration for Hutton ; 
while the opinion I then formed of Mr. Laing as an antiquary has been 
strengthened. 

I shall now tell you what I have ascertained regarding the mounds 
and gi'aves. 

T]ie position of the Mounds and Graves. — When Mr. Laing had called 
our attention to the harbour mound, I paid it a visit, and found the 
base of the grassy hillock to be about fifteen feet above high water 
mark. Mr. Laing has told you that the raised beach on which are the 
graves, is ten feet above the high water level ; the Birkle hills are on 
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the same raised beach, and the churchyard mound is aljout forty feet 
above high water mark. The geological position of the harbour mound, 
the graves, and the Birkle hills appears to me to render it impossible 
t\\ej can be ancient. All geologists are agreed that our shores are 
now undergoing a change of level — that the sea is receding, or the land 
rising — and from observed facts they are satisfied the submergence can 
be traced from a height of 1 700 feet. Mr. Robert Chambers, who has 
given this subject more attention than anj^ other man, says, in his 
Ancient Sea Margins, "the shift of land has been effected from at least 
that height (1200 feet) with perfect equability throughoiit." Mr. 
Chambers believes there have been pauses and oscillations in the shifts, 
but none of his facts seem to me to countenance his views. He infers 
oscillations from the existence of a set of phenomena called submerged 
forests. At the meeting of the British Association at Aberdeen 1859, 
I read a paper on the submerged forests of Caithness (see Report, page 
101), and as all the so-called submerged forests around our shores have 
had an origin similar to those in Caithness, the idea of oscillations must 
vanish ; and I am very sure a close observation of beaehes now forming 
must send the pauses to the same limbo. Remove, then, the pauses 
and the oscillations from the received opinions on change of level, and 
we have as the faith of geologists, a slow recession of the sea, that has 
been going on for untold ages, and is now going on. A similar change 
of level has been observed on continental Europe from Gibraltar to the 
North Cape ; while the American geologists have no doubt that a large 
portion of the American Continent has been raised within what they 
term the Quaternary period. From all I can gather it appears to me 
as well established that a slow recession of the sea has gone on, and is 
now going on from all latitudes north of the tropics and from thence 
southward, as Darwin lets us see, the sea is rising and submerging the 
lands. In the north we have wide continents : in the south the gi-eat 
feature is p)eninsnlas. To me it seems we have in the north, the 
youth of the world ; in the south, its old age ; in the former, man in 
his best estate ; in the latter, man in senility, unimprovable, dying out. 
A change of level such as I have shown being conceded, the question 
is, does it give us a chronology 1 Mr. Chambers seems to have had 
suggested to him the same question ; but the only answer he gives is 
"that very great lapses of time have passed since the sea stood at our 
highest terrace." "In several places in Scotland, says he, I have foxmd 
the points or promontories of terraces bearing the faint markings of forts 
which had been erected by our savage forefathers for their protection. 
History scarcely hints at the age of these remains, so lost is it in the 
long night of antiquity." Would Mr. Chambers have gone to a ten-ace 
ten or fifteen feet above high water mark, and there sought a relic of 
hoar antiquity 1, I trow not. Or having found, like Mr. Laing, " a 
very irregular gi'assy movmd with loose stones lying about, and showing 
faint traces of a low outer circular wall or rampart" on a terrace ten 
or fifteen feet above high water mark, have jvnnped to the conclusion 
that this must be "an ancient building," the abode of "aboriginal 
savages," "cannibals," by exploring which light would be thrown on 
the antiquity of man ? No, no ! he would not there have sought a his- 
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tory lost in the long night of antiquity, and Mr. Chambers is an anti- 
quary ; but he is, too, a geologist. He knows well an ancient pieople 
could not have raised "a rampart" on our present sea margin ten or 
fifteen feet above high water; but Mr. ChamlDers has studied ancient sea 
margins, and Mr. Laing seems not to know they exist. But have we 
any clue to the age of these terraces 1 Well, I think we have got some- 
thing like it. The rate of the sea's recession has been arrived at with 
something like unanimity. In the Baltic it is estimated, from marks 
made to ascertain the rate, to be about forty inches in a century, while 
the Edinbiu-gh geologists have lately announced that the ascertained 
rate in the Firth of Forth is about sixty inches in the same time. In 
Caithness no attempt has been made to ascertain the rate of recession 
there ; but since we have ascertained that the sea is now receding, and 
has done so in past ages as now, and seeing the economy of nature is 
uniform over wide spaces of our globe, the probabilitjf is that our rate 
and that of the Baltic coincide, our latitude and that of the Baltic being 
nearly one. It follows then that the graves at Keiss cannot be more 
than three hundred years, nor the harbour moimd more than four 
hundred years old. So far as geology is concerned, that science gives 
no countenance to Mr. Laing's conclusions on the graves, and the 
harbour mound ; and there I would be content to let the matter rest. 
But there is a class who have no faith in the teachings of geology, 
therefore let us test the antiquity of the graves and the mounds by 
their contents, as Mr. Laing has done, and see how that serves him. 

The Harbour Mound. — When I first saw the harbour mound a very 
striking fact arrested my attention, and it is this, — the shells com- 
posing the heaj) are nearly wholly limpet shells. Patella vulgata, and I 
said to myself, this surely, from its proximity to the castle and its re- 
moteness from the village, from its isolation, must be the site of the 
houses of the fishermen of the castle. I, however, could find no written 
record of such connection, nor had the villagers any tradition that the 
castle fishermen had been there located ; I therefore gave up that 
notion as untenable. But here are very ciu-ious facts. The harbour 
mound is on the shore immediately below the churchyard mound, and 
the shells of the latter are wholly, or nearly so, periwinkles (Littorina 
liitorea.), while the former are nearly wholly limpets. Mr. Laing has 
made the same obseiwation, for he says, "This heap is composed mainly 
of periwinkle-shells, differing in this respect from the others nearer the 
shore in which limpets predominate." Mr. Laing has either thought 
it useless to inquire into the reason of the difference, or, having done 
it, has failed to solve the enigma. Had he resolved the problem, why 
the one heap is whelks and the other limpets, he would not have come 
before you and announced his having found "the relics of an aboi'iginal 
race, who probably came here as the rigour of the glacial period abated, 
from the south, with the hippopotamus and elephant." Since Mr. 
Laing has left us in the dark, I foiuid I could make no progress in 
elucidating the heaps till the question was resolved, why is the one 
heap whelks and the other limpets ] Why, I asked myself, should this 
be, and on learning that the ohm-chyard mound is the "Kirk Toft," 
light began to glimmer on the darkness. On turning up Jamieson's 
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Dictionary I found "Toft" defined to be "a jDlace where a messuage 
lias stood." The "Kirk Toft" then being beside the Kirk -yard must 
have had on it the Kirk, but not only the Kirk for here is a midden, 
there must therefoi'e have been the manse there, the i-esidence of the 
ecclesiastics ; and the whelk shells are the remains of the lenten meals 
of the priests ; for, from the state of the weather, very often they could 
get neither cod, haddocks, flounders, nor sillocks, therefore had to keep 
the fast on whelks and limpets. But the clergy did not go to the 
"ebb" to collect their whelks and limpets, that we may be pretty sure 
of, it would be at variance with all known clerical habits. "We are 
fishers of men," said they, "not of whelks and limpets," therefore they 
had men who gathered their whelks and limpets, and the harbour 
mound is the site of the houses of those servants ; and perhaps, too, 
of those who catered for the castle, for the clergy and the lairds gener- 
ally pulled well together. But why should the clergy's mound be all 
whelks, and the servants' mound all limpets 1 Oh ! it is the old story, 
the clergy took the best that was going — the best edible molluscs is with 
the priests ; they took the whelks, the servants had to be content with 
the limpets ! Since the above was written I have seen a passage from 
John Gwyn Jeffreys' British Gonchology, that remarkably sustains the 
correctness of this reading of the two mounds. "In Shetland and the 
Orkneys," says he, "the people seem to have a powerful prejudice against 
this kind of food (the limpet), for we find in the life of Sir Walter Scott 
that the inhabitants of the rest of the Orcades despise those of Swona 
for eating limpets, as being the last of human meannesses." The same 
prejudice exists in Caithness ; but from good authority, I know limpets 
were eaten in times of scarcity by the very poorest ; in the memory of 
people now living, they boiled the limpets and ate them, and with the 
brew made oatmeal brose, called limpet-brose. 

The periwinkle trade of Billingsgate is even now not a small matter. 
"The supply is about 2000 bushels per week," says Mr. Jeffreys, "for 
six: months, from March until August inclusive, and about 500 bushels 
per week for the remaining six months ;" but he takes no notice of 
limpets being there sold, therefore, I infer, when these two middens 
were formed, there were men of discrimination at Keiss nearly on a 
par with modern cockneys, and that the Keiss clergy's appreciation of 
whelks is just what might be looked for in gentlemen three or four 
hundred years ago forced to eat one or other of these molluscs. It is 
a pity Mr. Laing, when he saw the one midden to be limpets and the 
other whelks, and both belonging, as he says, to "an aboriginal peo- 
ple", satisfied with " rude banquets" — " cannibals," it is a pity he did 
not explain how it came about these " savages" were so discriminating 
when whelks and limpets came on the board ? But let us look at the 
other component parts of 

The Churchyard Mound. — Mr. Laing tells us, " The animal bones 
were less abundant and more generally chipped into small pieces than 
those found in the other mounds. It seems as if four-fifths of the 
food of the peoj^le by whom this most ancient midden had been accu- 
mulated had consisted of periwinkles, and as if animal bones had been 
a delicacy, from which every particle of marrow was extracted by 
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breaking them up." Let us see now whether Mr. Laing's inferences 
are legitimate inferences from his facts. Mr. Laing does not hint that 
this primitive people ate whelk shells — the presumption is they did 
not ; therefore, when emptied, they were thrown on the midden, and, 
though forming only a small part of the food of the people, the shells 
would in fifty or a hundred yeai'S make a most conspiciious heap, 
while the other rejecta of the kitchen would decay or be utilised. No 
evidence hei'e, surely, that whelks formed four-fifths of the food of the 
people. But then the bones are chipped to get the marrow. Mr. 
Laing says "the larger bones had generally been broken to exti'act 
the marrow." Really there is no use in being so sensational about 
chipped and sixiall bones being found in a midden ; they are there 
chipped small, as now found, just because meat-scnvs had not then been 
introduced into the manse kitchen! Mr. Laing does not insinuate that 
the peop)le who accumulated "this most ancient midden" dressed 
their food like the Otaheitans. He does hint that they kindled their 
fires by rubbing. " It has occurred to me," he says, " that these 
stones may have been used for obtaining fire by friction." But this 
is not the manner in which the Otaheitans got their fire ; " they 
kindle a fire by rubbing the end of one piece of dry wood upon the 
side of another, in the same manner as our carpenters whet a chisel," 
says Captain Wallis. But our Caithness savages, having got a fire by 
" rubbing a stone," or no matter how, did they, to dress their food, 
dig a pit, and pave the bottom with shore stones, then kindle a fire in 
it with " scrubby underwood" and turf, take out the embers, raking 
the ashes on every side, and covering the stones with leaves, and laid 
there the Bos longifrons in his hide covered with the hot embers, and 
laid on them " cazies" fall of linysets and whelks, covering the 'ohole 
with hot stones and turf? Excejst by this mode of cooking, how else, 
without saws, and having only rude cleavers, made by a native smith, 
could the bones of the animals used for food be otherwise than 
"chipj)ed small?" Let Mr. Laing make the trial of dividing an ©x, 
sheep, or pig into boiling and roasting pieces for his family with a bad 
knife, a worse cleaver, and no saw, and see the mess he will make of 
the bones ; chipped small doubtless they will he, just as he has found 
them in the Keiss middens. But Mr. Laing says, speaking of the 
harbour mound, " the larger bones had generally been broken to 
extract the marrow, but not into such small fragments as in the 
churchyard mound." May not this be that the cold joints of the 
manse were sent to the servants at the shore? — the kirk midden, 
consequently, ought to have the bones there in a more comminuted 
state than at the shore. Mr. Laing says, Mr. Roberts and Mr. 
Carter Blake, assisted by Mr. Davies, identified the Bos longifrons and 
Equus cccbalhts fossils from those middens. Had they no doubts ? 
Can it be there were in Caithness three or four hundred years ago 
the Bos longifrons 1 

The gTeat auk, A lea impennis, being found, says nothing in favour of 
the antiquity of the mounds, seeing the bird has only disappeared in the 
memory of men now living. "But rude potterjr, two bone arrow-heads, 
and eighteen skewers or pins of fragments of bone and horn, worked 
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roughly to a point, which may he appealed to confidently as a proof 
of the absence of metals, and extreme rudeness of the race by which 
they were used. They are, in fact, the ne plus ultra of rudeness in 
bone," and Mr. Laing says were found in the midden. No doubt the 
pottery is rude ; perliaps, it was made in the county by amateur 
artists. If so, then let a similar class now, in Caithness or London, 
with none of the appliances of the potter, fabricate a bowl, and I 
question much if the specimen be any improvement on the rude pot- 
tei-y of the Keiss middens. Eare communication with the south by 
sea, and no roads, must thi'ee or four hundred years ago have made 
wheel-made pottery luiattainable, and would drive the natives to make 
rude vessels for rough uses. The two bone arrow-heads and the 
eighteen skewers or pins of bone or horn, are, I believe, no proof of 
the absence of metals. I have not seen the so-called arrow-heads, but 
I think any one acquainted with the usages of the county would see 
they had been fabricated for quite another use than arrow-heads. 
The skewers or pins I recognise as admirably adapted for picking- 
whelks, and the reason there are so many of them found in the heaps 
of shells is no other than the carelessness of the manse servants. 
The pins are rude, I know, but not more rude than pins of bone for 
picking whelks now would be were the modern clergy the makers. 
Please, Mr. Laing, try and make a skewer or pin of bone with a bad 
knife while at dinner, and excel them if you can. But there was 
found in the centre of the churchyard midden " a human tooth and a 
small jjortion of the jaw, which is important in connection with a 
similar discovery in another mound," says Mr. Laing. I shall notice 
this discovery when we look at 

Tlie Harbour Mound. — " This mound contained the gTeater number 
of relics," Mr. Laing says, " and faint traces of a low outer wall or 
rampart." — " A great mass of Cyclopean building." There was also 
" the apijearance of a fire-place and chimney between two circular 
walls and outside a massive stone staircase of eleven step)s;" also a 
shell midden of limpets. In the heap were foimd rude implements 
of stone, chipped flints, rude implements of bone and horn, and coarse 
hand-made potteiy, which correspond entirely in character with these 
found in the churchyard middens and burial mound." — "A pair of 
rusted scissors, a combination of bronze and iron intended to form a 
small jjair of shears such as might be used for clipping sheep."- — " I 
found the fragment of the human lower jaw now produced. It is that 
of a child about six years of age, the jjermanent teeth being formed but 
not having yet displaced the milk teeth. The presumption is," says 
Mr. Laing, " that these aboriginal savages were occasionally canni- 
bals." Now let us first look at the "rampart," the "Cyclopean 
building," the " fire-jjlace," " chimney," " circular walls," and 
" eleven steps." In all honesty, in these I recogTiise the ruins of a 
common corn kiln of the county. The fire-place is the " hilnsernie," 
and Mr. Laing knows what that is ; and the " eleven stone steps" are 
the ascent to the sole on which the grain or malt was laid. Only 
think of the absurdity of finding a fire-place and chimney in " a ram- 
part," in "a Cyclopean buildmg" of "the early stono period" when 

VOL. IV, I 
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man was contemporary with the mammoth and rhinoceros. Why, 
we have a building here of the twelfth or thirteenth century called 
" OHwiok," a building of pretensions far higher than anything Mr. 
Laing has exposed, and at the period of its erection chimneys were 
unkno-svn in Caithness. Then look at the instruments found, no sign 
of antiquity siu'ely. The I'usted shears I recognise as a pair of 
weaver's shears. But then these " aboriginal savages were cannibals." 
Such a chai'ge is siu-ely a fitting climax to the inacoiu'ate statements 
Mr. Laing has laid before the Anthrojsological Societ}^ of London. It 
appears to me, however far back our progenitors maj'be who collected 
this midden, a chipped child's jaw, and the jatv of the child only, being 
found there, may be logically accounted for without resorting to can- 
nibalism for an explanation. In the midden there was found the 
remains of the boar (Stcs scrofa) and dog (Ganis familiaris), either of 
whom are very likely to have run off with the jaw from the churchyard 
not far off. But seeing the midden cannot be more than four hundred 
years old, any accounting for the jaws now by me, or any refutation 
of cannibalism so recklessly advanced, would be a waste of time. 

The Moorland Mound. — Mr. Laing's moorland mound, his modest 
" pre-historic dwelling," that does not go back to the Abbeville period, 
when man was contemporary with the mammoth and rhinoceros, I 
found to be " the kirk stanes" of the district. " In the present day," 
says F. Max MUller, " the Highlanders are said to use the expression, 
' Aam bheil thii'dol do'n clachan' (are you going to the stones) 1 ' " 
the meaning being, are you going to the church ^ On visiting the kirk 
stanes I saw a green space of considerable extent, beside a stream in 
a vast moor, an oasis in a desert, with several knolls and moss- 
covered stones peering through the sward. Its name gives us an 
inkling of its history. To me it seems to have been the abode of 
solitaries, monkish cells, jjlaces of penance. The relics Mr. Laing 
found here do not belie that supposition. " Some fragments of ]3ot- 
tery, wheel made." — "A stone hammer, or oval beach stone." — 
"Two small wheels." — "Some smooth pebbles from the beach, which I 
take to be sling stones," says Mr. Laing. The oval beach stone called 
a hammer is perfectly gratuitous, and so are the sling stones. From 
all I have seen of Mr. Laing's stone weapons none of them could I 
recognise as owing anything- to ar-t; similar "weajDons" may be 
gathered any day by the barrowful. 

The Long Burial Mound " is the most im23ortant" and " most inte- 
resting" of Mr. Laing's "discoveries," and comes next to be consi- 
dered. I found it to be the place of burial of castaway sailors, 
drowned shipwrecked mariners ; such is the tradition, and such is the 
local belief. Take a map and observe the position of Keiss as it lies 
to the Pentlaud Firth, and you will see that Noss Head must often 
have been mistaken for Duncansbay Head, the entrance to the firth, 
by vessels bound for the west. Indeed, so frequent were these mis- 
takes in my memory, before Noss Head light was erected, that seldom 
a year passed without a wreck at Keiss ; and before the Skerry Lights'"' 

* The Pentland Skerries were lighted on 1st October 1794. 
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were up, these mistakes must have been much more frequent. Keiss 
was generally the landfall of all such vessels. Thirty j^ears ago I 
saw the shores of Keiss strewn with the bleached timbers of great 
ships stranded there, and I recollect seeing Dutch made pots, called 
negro pots, in use here that were taken oif a Dutch vessel for 
America, wrecked at Keiss. A stigma yet attaches to a family here, 
whose grandfather, or great grandfather, jjulled the rings off the 
fingers of a Dutch ladj^ with his teeth as he was assisting to carry 
her up from the stranded ship at Keiss. 

That drowned sailors were taimed on the shore at Keiss, I am 
assured by William Cormack, an old inhabitant at the shore, and he 
pointed out to me the Dutchman's grave a few yards from his own 
house ; the grave he tells me of a Dutch captain who was wrecked 
when his (Mr. Cormack's) father was seven years of age. Mr. Cor- 
maok's father died eighteen years ago, and was ninety-seven years of 
age when he died, so that this grave must have been made one hun- 
dred and eight years ago. I shall try and disinter this Dutchman 
and send the bones to London that you may decide in what these 
bones differ from those disinterred by Mr. Laing. I am anxious to 
uncover this grave, aboixt the age of which there can be no question, 
that we may see the mode in which the Keiss folk interred drowned 
sailors one hundred and eight years ago. I am very sure when this 
grave is opened it will be found in every respect to resemble the 
generality of those opened by Mr. Laing, because seven or eight years 
ago, David Sutherland, contractor, when making a road to the shore, 
a little to the north of the harbour mound, came on a grave similar 
to those Mr. Laing opened, and in it found a number of coins, some 
of which I nov/ produce, a grave that oordd not be more than two 
hundred years old. 

We have no trees, or very few in Caithness ; wood, then, must 
have been an expensive commodity in Keiss a hundred years ago, and 
must have been still more so a century earlier, hence the "cists" or 
stone enclosures made to contain Ml-. Laing's " primitive people." 

Keiss Bay, or Sinclair's Bay, from Aokergill Castle to Keiss Castle, 
is five miles round. A few years ago Sir George Dunbar cut a road 
through the sand-hills from Aokergill Castle westward, and in that 
cutting I saw a grave like those opened by Mr. Laing at Keiss, and 
at various levels in the sand-hills were human skeletons imcof&ned. 
Sir George Dunbar's belief then, and now, and the common belief 
here is, that at very short intervals along shore, human skeletons 
may be found, the remains of wrecked sailors ; but about Keiss was 
the great focus of the wrecks, and there must be the greatest mrniber 
of graves. 

The stone implements said to be found in the graves I believe to be 
no implements — not works of man's making. Such " implements" 
you may collect by the bairowful, if not by the cart-load, any day 
on the shores of Keiss ; that is how I viewed the so-called " weapons" 
taken out of a gi-ave at Keiss and shown to me. But if Mr. Laing 
has found stone implements in the Keiss graves, his finding them in 
graves two hundred vears old should not be a matter of astonishment 
^ 12 
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to us. I see in Tlie Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon, by Thos. Wright, 
London, 1852, page 72, he says, "according to the recital of William 
of Poiotiers some of the Anglo-Saxons fought with weapons of stone at 
the battle of Hastings, and they are said to have been employed by 
the Soots as late as the wars of Wallace." If, then, stone weapons 
were used by the Southern Soots five hundred years ago, the know- 
ledge of them must have continued here till a much later period. 
M. Pmner-Bey says, " The Celts of the British Islands have used 
stone weapons down to an epoch very nearly approaching our own. 
In Irish legends the ' leah-noile adh' (sling stone carried in the girdle) 
plays an important part in the poesy of the bards. The various 
terms for spear are also reducible to the root signifying stone." If 
Mr. Laing has found stone implements in the Keiss graves, then I 
am of opinion, with Sir Charles Nicholson, that the people of Keiss 
interred in the graves rude similitudes of the weapons worn by the 
wrecked sailors, and appropriated the real weapons. 

Mr. Laing says, "he lighted on a people of tlie early stone period," 
of which the type of the skull was dolichocephalic. Now, I see, M. 
Pruner-Bey tells the Paris anthropologists that the braohycephali corre- 
spond with the stone period in tlie nortli, and that " there is in all 
questions relating to the races of mankind much that is certain, much 
that is jirobable, and much that is iinoertain." Mr. Laing never sees 
a difficulty, speaks like one having authority, and arrives at his con- 
clusions with startling precipitancy ; and tlien the pitiable thing is, 
all his parade of learning is thrown away on drowned sailors, and 
female passengers wrecked at Keiss not three hundred years ago. 

The variety in the skulls is inconsistent with Mr. Laing having 
found " gi'aves and skeletons of an aboriginal race of North Britain, 
which is either itself of great antiquity or represents a race who had 
lived on, little changed from the earliest period." The slsuUs want 
the homogeneity, such a supposition would imply, some are of the 
"Negi'o type," some of the modern European. Mr. Higgins says "two 
differed very much from the rest, and might have belonged to any 
Englishman of the present period." Mr. Carter Blake says, "No. 1 
skulls had been said to be of a degraded character, a female." Mr. 
Prideaux says of them, " what is certain about them is, that their 
type does not enter largely into the composition of the crania of the 
existing English peoples; but some of the Scotch, especially near Aber- 
deen, bear some resemblance to them." A sliuU and other bones 
from tlie same graves, were sent by your local secretary, Mr. Ander- 
son, to Dr. Arthur Mitchell, Edinburgh, and that gentleman, writes 
Mr. Anderson, " In examining them I have been greatly assisted by 
W. Turner, Esq., who is probably the best oraniologist we have in 
Scotland. The description which I append, is written by Mr. Turner, 
and will be read, I am sure, with interest." 

" You will observe that the head is not regarded as of a low type. 
Indeed, I think it would be easier to get a worse head among the 
women of our own day, than it would be to find a better one, etc. " 

Mr. Turner says, " The bones consist of a skull, pelvis, and two 
thigh bones apparently belonging to the same skeleton, and are in an 
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excellent state of preservation. Their original owner was a woman 
about the middle period of life. The skull is well formed and belongs 
to that group which ethnologists distinguish by the term dolichoce- 
phalic or long-headed, so that it corresponds in its general dimensions 
to the crania of the present inhabitants of these islands, and of North 
Western Europe. The extreme length is 7'2 inches, the extreme 
breadth is O'l inches. The face is somewhat narrow in the region of 
the upper jaw, but possesses none of that projection forwards, or pro- 
gnathism which is so characteristic a feature in the AustraUan or 
Negro races. In its horizontal circumference the skull measures 21.3 
inches ; its internal capacity equals 89 cubic inches. The latter 
measiu-ement is especially interesting, because it shows that in the 
amount of space for the brain this cranium not only considerably ex- 
ceeds in its capacity that of the skuUs of women in modem savage 
races, but it is on a par with, or even somewhat in excess of, the 
average cranial capacity of the women of our island at the present 
day. From the manner in which the surfaces of the crowns of the 
teeth, more especially the molar series, are worn down, it is evident 
that the food in use at the time must have required considerable tri- 
turation during mastication. 

" The pelvic bones are not quite symmetrical in form, and the hips 
are somewhat narrow. The ridges, or the bones for the attachment 
of the muscles, possess no great prominence, hence it may be con- 
cluded that the woman was not required to lead a life compelling any 
great amount of muscular exertion. 

" The thigh bones were elegantly formed, their extreme length was 
seventeenth inches. From the length of these bones some idea may 
may be formed of the stature, which was probably not more than five 
feet four inches." 

As to the mode of burial, Mr. H. Bumard Owen says, "From the 
position of the skeletons, being on their sides, I am inclined to believe 
that the date of interment must have been subsequent to the intro- 
duction of Christianity." 

In the character here given of the skulls, the skeleton, and the 
mode of burial, Mr. Laing surely must be wrong in thinking he has 
"established" "that the burial mound with its kists and skeletons, is 
unquestionably of the early stone period," "and that the type of the 
race is very remote from that of any modem European race." Does 
it not rather go to establish the correctness of the popular opinion, 
that the graves are those of drowned sailors, and female passengers 
wrecked at Keiss not more than three hundred years ago 1 I believe, 
that on the shores of Sinclair's Bay there may be found representa- 
tives of every European maritime nation, and some Negroes, and the 
opinions quoted on the skulls found there favours that conclusion. 

The Birhle Hills. — Mr. Laing did not examine these mounds with 
the care he bestowed on the others, and he justly remarks, " Further 
examinations would be necessary to disclose the structure of these 
mounds, as to which all that can be said with any certainty is, that 
they are probably of the same period as the burial mound and the 
lower strata of the other mounds," But, though he knew so little of 
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them, he says, "They may not have been regular dwellmgs, but rather 
places of worship or sacrifice, when the neighbouring tribes met to re- 
gale themselves with rude banqiiets." 

I have visited the Birkle Hills, and the conclusion I have arrived 
at regarding them is, that they are natural hills, like the hillocks of 
blown sand amid which they stand. They differ from the other 
hillocks in being firmer, more consolidated, and covered with small 
stones from the beach. They have, too, at their base and on their 
sides, "ki8ts,"like those at the burial mound containing human bones, 
and they seem all to have had cairns of beach stones heaped over 
them. Were these hills " of the same class as the other conical mounds 
of Caithness, viz., consisting of concentric circular walls and cells or 
chambers in the interspaces between the walls," as Mr. Laing says 
they may be, how comes it that we have on these "ancient buildings," 
the graves of a peoide still older, " the aboriginal race of North 
Britain?' The thing is absurd. These mounds are hillocks of blown 
sand that have been consolidated by their having been the rendezvous 
of the country folks on occasions of wrecks, from their being nearest 
the scenes of su.ch disasters. They are on the same raised beach with 
the gTaves and the harbour mound, therefore cannot be older than 
they. "The Cyclopean building of unhewn stones from the beach" 
has been the place of shelter for the night-watchers, and the " ovens," 
or " fire-jilaces," are the hearths -where the crowds lighted their fires 
not only to warm themselves, but to cheer perhaps the embayed 
sailors during their dismal nights. Then look at the relics found : 
nails of iron, charcoal, stones sj)lit by heat, bones all charred, whorls, 
fragments of iron, etc., just what such gatherings of men and women 
as I have jjointed at might be expected to leave. 

Birkle Hills, whence came the name Birkle 1 It is not Scotch, it is 
not an Englisli word ; then whence came it 1 An ingenious friend 
suggests it may be the name or something like the name of a ship 
wrecked at Keiss, or perhaps a corruption of the Dutch word "Berigteii" 
or Brkhten, to advise, to ii/form, from the mounds having been the 
look-out post of a Dutch crew there cast ashore. From so many 
graves, and all of one type being on and around the moinids, we may 
not unreasonably infer that they are those of one crew, imply a large 
ship, and that the ship gave name to the hills. 

Conclusion. — I respectfully submit in conclusion, that the views Ml'. 
Laing has taken of the shell-mounds and graves at Keiss are at 
variance with the teachings of the geologist, the archasologist, and 
the anthropologist ; and that there is a want of proof in his premises, 
and of logic in his deductions. 

On Human Bemaiiis at Keiss. By George Petbib. 

Caithness, Wick, Sept. 9tli, 1865. 
My dear Dr. Hunt, — On Thursday I visited, along with Mr. 
Anderson and Mr. Cleghorn, the Kirk Stanes, two or three miles 
from Keiss, the Shell Mounds of Keiss, and the Birkle Hills. The 
"Kirk vStanes" is a lai'ge mound or ridge, about seventy-five paces long, 
in the middle of a moor, and is covered with stones set on end, assurn- 



